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Tut following Letters were written at the 
requeſt of a Veteran Stateſman, who has been, 
for many years, retired from the walks of public 
life. They are the real ſentiments of the Author, 
who; however little he may have approved the 
general conduct of the preſent miniſtry towards 
his Parent Country, conſiders the meaſure of the 
Union as the only one that can prevent the 
diſmemberment of Ireland from Great Britain; 
1 either by her own inteſtine broils, or the conqueſt 
1 of the French Republic. They are now pub- 
liſhed, partly at the requeſt of the Noble Friend 
to whom they were addreſſed, and partly with 
the hope of throwing ſome additional light on a 
i ſubject of ſuch great importance to the intereſts 
of the Britiſh Empire. The Author does not 
conceal his name, either from modeſty, or pride; 
but becauſe he is not anxious for literary fame. 
Each letter is printed, as it was firſt written; of 
courſe much elegance is not to be expected: 


He truſts, however, that his language will be | 
found ſufficiently correct, to make his arguments | 
underſtood; 1 1 
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out the world. While I, fixed near the centre, 
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THREE LETTERS _ 


A NOBLEMAN, | 


£ — ä RG. 1 | 
LETTER I. | 
London February — 1 799. 


You aſk my opinion, my dear Lord, on a 

queſtion as momentous as any that ever occupied 
the minds of Engliſhmen—the Legiſlative Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and wiſh me to 


communicate my ſentiments with candour and 
freedom. Need I ſay, how much I feel flattered 

by your thinking I can furniſh à veteran, like 
yourſelf, with any information on a ſubject, which 


has been already ſo ably diſcuſſed > 8 
Long placed in a fituation, which afforded you 


the fulleſt opportunity of knowing the political 


relations of all Europe, and more particularly of 


the Siſter Countries, you muſt, from the vale of 
retirement, have contemplated, with the calm 


eye of reaſon and experience, the great events 
which have taken place, I may almoſt ſay, through- 


and 


( 4 ) 

and being as it were a wheel of the vaſt machine, 
have hardly leiſure to inveſtigate i its ſprings, or its 
movements. But attached to Ireland as my parent 
country, and anxious to further her true intereſts, 
the little leiſure I poſſeſs -has, for ſome time, 
been employed on this intereſting ſubject; and the 

reſult of my reflections will, 1 truſt, prove that 
1 have not failed to proſit by the political leſſons 
given me by your Lordſhip, in a very carly 
Period of my life: . 

The queſtion of the union appears to me to 
reſolve itſelf into three principal points—its 
influence on the Legiſlation (in which are partly 
comprehended the civil and criminal judicature, J 
the Commerce and Finances, and the Religion and 
Morals of the country. On each of theſe I ſhall 
give you my opinion, not forgetting. ſuch 
ſubordinate points as are worthy conſideration, 

A Union of the Legiſlature of the two countries, 
| has long appeared to me the only means of putting 
a period to thoſe inteſtine broils, which have 
unhappily, for ſome years, deſolated the faireſt 
part of the Britiſh Empire ; and proud as I am of 
the name of Iriſhman, and little as I have in 
many inſtances. approved of the conduct of 
miniſtry reſpecting my native country, cannot 
but conſider the preſent oppoſition to the meaſure 
as, in ſome degree, the effort of National Vanity 
contending with National Advantage. That in- 
„eee ö „„ „„ e +4 dependence 
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dependence which has been fo much the boaft of 
my countrymen, and which they are now fo 
'zealouſly endeavouring to preſerve, ſo far from 


being RE ſource of her intereſt or ver N has, 


C 


f the has 10 ered. 


I am well aware chat this decharation will not 


add, at preſent, to the number of my friends on 
the other fide the water ; but I truſt the period 
will arrive, when Great Britain and Ireland, linked 
in the ſtrong bands of affection and union, will, 


by a conſolidation of their intereſts, further each 
others proſperity and happineſs, and by embrac- 


ing the commerce, draw into their boſoms the 


greater part of the wealth of the earth ;—when 


Ireland baniſning thoſe prejudices which ſhe 


has (hitherto, Perhaps, with ſome juſtice) 


: cheriſhed, and extinguiſhing the torch of civil 
diſcord, will conſider the glory of the two countries 


as inſeparable ; and by uniting her efforts with 


thoſe of Great Britain, bid defiance - to that 


Coloſſal Monſter, whoſe aim is to TE all 


Europe under its feet. 

The avowed object of all 3 Legiſlation i is 
Human Happineſs. Man, i ina ſolitary ſtate, found 
himfelf defenceleſs, and expoſed to perpetual 
danger : : this firſt pointed out the neceſſity of 


aſſociating for the purpoſe of mutual defence and 
E and 3 in this neceſſity we find the origin of 
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ſociety 
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ſociety, which being once formed, certain rules 
became neceſſary ſor its government. The 
number of theſe rules increaſed in proportion as 
man advanced in civilization, till, at length, by 
the introduction of ſcience and letters, ſociety 
aſſumed a more finiſhed and perſeet form, and 
traditional obligation gave way to written law. 
In large communities, however, it being almoſt 
impoſſible that every member ſhould give his 
opinion on the regulations neceſſary for their 
government, the power of enacting this written 
law was delegated by the many to the few. This 
was evidently the progreſs of legiſlation, and the 
fource of a repreſentative legiſlature. But in 
order to enjoy all the advantages which ought ta 
ariſe from ſuch a legiſlature, it ſhould have the 
full confidence of thoſe by whom its powers are 
delegated ; and, by that means, enſure a prompt 
and willing FEA to the laws; for without 
ſuch confidence, the obedience of the people will 
be merely conſtrained, and the military force of 
the ſtate be conſtantly. neceſlary, to enforce 
| ſubmiſſion, and affiſt the civil power in the ex- 
ercife of its functions, or all the horrors reſuling 
from anarchy and inteſtine tumult follow. 

This I conceive to be the preſent ſtate of 
Ireland. Arrived at that period of civilization, 
when her legiſlature ought to poſſeſs univerſal 
coalidence, and produce general happineſs, ſhe 


regards 


CTA 
regards her parliaments with jealouſy and diſtruſt, 
refuſes obedience to the laws, waſtes her blood 
and vigour in internal war, and courts the aid of 


an ambitious foe (whom diſcontent has, for the 


moment, made her eſteem as a friend) to enable 
her to throw off the yoke of that government, 
which ſhe now confiders oppreſſive. Treaſon 
and faction have availed themſelves of the golden 


opportunity, and held out the deceptions lure of 
emancipation and independence; while indivi- 


dual ambition has cheriſhed the moſt daring 
— hopes, and aimed to lay the foundation of its 


own greatneſs on the ruins of the preſeat 


conſtituted authorities. 
In this extremity, would it not be puerile to 


ſuppoſe that the legiſlature, as now conſtituted. 


can ever regain the entire confidence of the 


and deprived of that, it ceaſes to be adequate to 
che purpoſes for which it was originally created. 


and a new one ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 


It may here be ſaid, that a ads can be 
found for the defects in the legiſlation of Ireland, 
much eaſier than that propoſed. Why, ” ſay 


the oppoſers of the union both in England and 


| Ireland, pull down a fabric which has ſtood ſo 


0 n * there are ſome deſects in the 


architecture? 


people? For my own part, I think it impoſſible; 


The intereſts of the people, therefore, require the 
preſent mode of legiſſation ſhould be diſſolved. 
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& architecture! Why not remove the pore} 
ec parts of the building and repair ſuch as from 
« time are _ unſafe? If the preſent Parliament do 
* not 195 the hne of the people, why 


ban 15 am 13 to confeſs; carry ode 
weight with them; but I think it will be no 
difficult matter to prove; that the very principle 
of the preſent Iriſh legiſlation is defective; and 
that as long as it exiſts in its preſent form; it 
cannot be productive of the general good, Far 
be it from me to wiſh to deſtroy a fabric; becauſe 
it has thoſe imperfections which are inſeparable 
from every thing that is human; but I contend; 
not only that the building is unſafe, but that the 
whole deſign wants Harmony, Order, and Beauty. 
Were we to diſſolve the preſent Parliament, could 
ve be certain that the ſucceeding one would have 
the entire confidence of the people? Experience 
leads us to conclude that it would not. Has the 
| preſent more the confidence of the people, than 
the late Parliament? No. Did the late Parlia- 
ment poſſeſs more national confidence, than the 
preceeding ? ſurely not. And there is one cauſe, 
which muſt ever ſtand in the way. of that confi- 
dence, as long as Great. Britain and Ireland have 
ſeparate legiſlatures the neceſſary dependence 
of the Iriſh Parliament on the cabinet of Great 
Britain, The n orders of the people in both 
countries 


ot 


upttite” wich 
intereſt and hippthets of Tictand?! Skat Britain 
witt ek lay add tat Jedlsutſ Wulch prudence, 3 


. 


countries are not inſenſible that Pafliament is, or 


ought to be, elected for their protectioh, and to 
further their intereſts.” But the people of Ireland. 
from daily experience, find their Parliament bas 
not extended that roleration i in matters of religion. 
or thoſe extenſive ve ptivileges with reſpect to 
commerce, which the intereſts of the country 
ſerin® ts” les" "Heiice has ariſen that diſtruſt,” 

which "Has beth t the cauſe of inteſtine tutnults, b 


| half a centuty paſt. Nor can her Parliament, a 
now coniſtituted, ever "beſtow the” pivite 8 
which Hefand ſo loudly aſks" for as long as the? 
exiſts 48 4 eparate and ngeperdeft Ki dom, 
Great. Britain (hoſe organ the Irini Parliament 


muſt be) never can "confent * 10 Walter" with! 
thofe” wers, Which MAY bk USEd* Ke 
AsEIT T K union," flerefore, ſo far from hinder- 
ile g. Wir be the © ply f ths" of producing thoſe 

alone can promote the reak 


"vids her cherith, and ceafe to refufe the! 
fu 1 5 participation „of her o own advantages to the” 


| fiſte; country. United by affection and intereſt 
(36 pfovidence ſeem = to. hate” intended "they 
ſhoulg be) ea ch uin ſhare the ot ers glory, 


political 0 vaniſh, commerce Pour her 
treaſures into © cery patt of the Erip ire alike, and 
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noble minded, people to rebellion and maſſacre, . 


f 


( wo) 


r 


been laviſh of every bleſſing. A 


In contemplating the recent miſeries of Ireland, ; 
much is certainly to be imputed to the crafty and : 
ambitious policy. of the French, Republic, which 
bas long conſidered. the diſmemberment of the 
two countries, as the only means of humbling, 
che preſent ſuperiority, of Great, Britain. 


deſolated plains of an 1Nand, on | which Nature has 


Unfortunately che radical deſects in the Iriſh, 


legiſlation, and the diſcontent which i is the natural | 
6 conſequence of them, have afforded too ample 
opportunity for the diſſemination of principles, 


decidedly boſtile to all exiſting connections, and 


tending to ſubvert all eſtabliſhed authority. 
France has availed herſelf of-a- moment ſo. ſa vor- 


able to her views; and by promiſes of aſſiſtance, x 


which the want of a formidable marine would . 


not permit her to ſend, rouſed A generous and 


& & % + 


in the ſuppreſſion of which the blood and treaſure, 


have been waſted, that might have been employed 
in the protection of our colonies, or the achieve- 


ment of foreign conqueſt. PEE 


But though the proximate cauſe of the preſent 
rebellion, i is to be traced j in the ſubtle and wicked 
policy of France, yet we certainly. muſt look 
for its remote cauſe in the diſcontents ariſing 
from a want of confidence. i in the Parliament. 


8 Had 


. 


5 
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Had Ireland been contented with her govern- 
ment, and happy within herſelf, would ſhe have 
had recourſe to the deſperate expedient of 
embracing her natural foe, as her beſt friend ? 
Would ſhe have aſked the aid of a foreign power 
to free her from her ſhackles, or have received 
an ambitious conqueror into her very boſom? 
Would ſhe now, compelled to ſubmiſſion by the 
ſtrong arm of military power, look forward with 
impatience for the period, when ſhe can again 
« wake the ſleeping ſword of inteſtine war,” f 
and (as many of her infatuated ſons think) of 
Vengeance? For belicve me, I am very far-from 
thinking the rebellion at an end. Many of the 
heads of the Hydra have been cut off, and the 
humane policy of the preſent Viceroy (whoſe 
mercy ſtay'd the arm of the deſtroying angel in 
its courſe, ere it had flain four ſcore and four 
thouſand) has made the remainder ſhrink back 
aſhamed ; but the monſter ſtill exiſts, and, unleſs 
prevented, will again vomit its yo _ o'er 
the count. r 
This is but a faint pine of the Rebe ſtate 

of Ireland. Poſſeſſed of natural advantages equal 

to any other country, ſhe waſtes that time in 
tumult, which, if employed in agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, could not fail to 
fertilize her plains, and enrich her inhabitants, 
Cy for that diſtin nn (inde- 


pendent 


t Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
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en; will not call it) which 1 think 1 have 
proved to be inadequate to the avowed. purpoſes 
of all legiſlation, ſhe; refuſes to conſolidate her 
intereſts with a country, which alone is able to 
(Further her glory and happineſs. : 

A brief review of the hiſtory of the e 
of Ireland, will furniſh the moſt ample proofs, of 
the truth of all I have aſſerted; and I may add, 
that in proportion as it has ſeparated itſelf from 
that of Great Britain, the minds | of the people 
have, by an anxiety about politics, been diverted 
from concerns of much greater importance. 
From whence, I would aſk, have all the recent 
miſeries of Ireland flowed ? The anſwer is 
obvious From Political Diſtinctions. And from 
what ſource, it may then be asked have theſe 
diſtinctions: ariſen ? From Ireland regarding Great 
Britain with diſtruſt and jealouſy, becauſe ſhe 
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. has not been allowed all the privileges ſhe asked. 
ll. Yet now that Great Britain offers her the full 
3 participation of all her legiſlative and commercial 
| advantages, and ſtretches out her arm to beſtow 


Sw v - * 


all thoſe bleſſings of which ſhe has been hitherto 
deprived, Ireland ſcorns the ; proffered! boon, and 
determines: to preſerve that ſhadow of independ- 
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|; dence, which has been the cauſe of poverty, 
; diſcord, and miſery. This is a contradiction, | 
1 of which the preſent oppoſition to the union of 

= 4 cher two ropungrics, mice che feſt example. : 
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Ic — Briraiq offered but a portion. of her 
own. advantages, Ireland might regard. the boon 
with caution, "and helitate to receive it; but this 
is not the caſe: ſhe offers, to [bare the whole of 
her advantages, as far as, Ireland is capable , of 
receiving, them, and wiſhes her to become A part 
of herſelf, "Dora Great Britain. poſſeſs, no ad- 
vantages which are worth participation? ? Af. he 
does Hot, why has Ireland been, diflatisficd 2 ? Yer 
great as the advantages are {he now enjoys... they 
would be almoſt doubled, by. being, united. with 
thoſe capacities for foreign commerce which 
the ſiſter country . poſſoſſos, in her numerous | 
harbours. and extenſive line of ſea cgalt-, And 
| it is a poſition too ſimple, to be denied that 
wealth would flow into Ireland, in proportion as 
4 Great Britain, made uſe of: thoſe capacities. It 
is alſo equally maniſeſt, that this cannot take 
place, till, by a union, they, ſhall have coaleſced 
into one people. and every political diſtinction 
be at an end. But of this I ſhall-ſay more, when 
1 come to conſider the influence of a, union on 
the Commerce and Finances of the Country. 
I ſhall now proceed to examine ſome. o * 
leading objections which have been urged againſt 
the meaſure, Many oppoſers, of the. unjon., have 
asked Why ſhould. Ireland; by giving, up her 
5 legiſlature, cisk, the little independence ſhę. dpes 
poſſeſs, when it is „ paliible he may, even then, be 
| | denied 
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denied the advantages now held out to her? This 
objection hardly deſerves an anſwer. Is it 
poſſible that Great Britain can aim to oppreſs 
a country, by whoſe means ſhe can increaſe her 


own commerce to ſo vaſt an extent ? Will it not 
be her intereſt to further the proſperity of a 
country which ſupplies her armies with ſoldiers, 
Her navy with ſailors, and whoſe paſtures furniſh 


her fleets and her colonies with the greater part of 


their proviſions? Will ſhe not rather by every 
means ſtrengthen that portion of the Empire, 


which is expoſed to the invaſion of her moſt in- 


veterate foe, and by the aſſiſtance of which ſhe 
can, at all times, bid defiance to the whole Earth ? 


Will ſhe not beſtow on her Dock Yards, and ſuffer 
the Fleets, intended for her protection, to be built 


und equipped in her own Ports, as ſoon as their 


intereſts become the ſame, and ſhe can do it with 


ſafety? In ſhort, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
Great Britain will not, by every means in her 
power, add to the ſtrength, the proſperity, and the 
bas 1 ron of Ireland. 


Another objection to the union, which” at firſt 
fight carries more weight with it, is—that Ireland 


will not have more confidence in her Legiſlature, 
when united to that of Great Britain, than ſhe 


has at preſent. But if the chief cauſe of the 


preſent want of confidence in her Parliament, be. 


as T have already ſtated - the being deprived of 


JJ 
thoſe immunities and advantages, which ſeem 
neceſſary to her intereſt, and an united legiſlature 
give her all ſhe can reaſonably ask, the objection, 
falls to the ground. And it appears to me a 
poſition too plain to be denied that if Ireland 
derive an increaſe of commerce and wealth from 
the union, ſhe will ſoon be inſpired with the fulleſt 
confidence i in the new form of legiſlation. Ea 
Wich a corrupt legiſlature, it is univerſally 
admitted, no country can be happy ; and it has 


5 bon inſiſted, with much violence, that the repre- 


ſentatives of Ireland, when united with thoſe of 
Great Britain, will be conſtantly expoſed to that 

undue influence, which will lead them to ſacrifice 
the intereſts of their Conſtituents to their private 
advantage. Are then the channels of Corruption 
c ſo confined, that they cannot flow into the ſiſter | 
country ? ? And are her Parliaments ſafe from. 6 
danger, if they avoid the vortex of the Cabinet 
of Saint James's ? The firmeſt oppoſers of the. 
union have ever held a contrary opinion; and 
uniformly declared, even in the ſenate, againſt | 
the purity of the preſent legiſlature, averring 
that it was wholly corrupt, and altogether un- 
deſerving the confidence of the people. Yet they 
dread the corruption, if the Parliament be 
united not ſurely of thoſe who are already 
__ wholly corrupt? No: that cannot be; but they 
W perhaps, leſt the temptation ſhould be 

| toa 
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00 Freat for their own geady and unſhaken 
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2 leſt. in minority, ?, 6 Were it, poſſible 207, 
ſeparate-, the intereſts. of ” the. two countries, this:, 
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e would be very powerful ; but as longs, 


as their intereſts are the fare (which muſt ever 
be the .caſe), the, repreſentatives of Ireland ned. 
not be apprehenſixe of their dung being in- 

9 77 — 


* 


jured, by a majority of Engliſh and Scotch 
members ſetting in the united legiſlatures. Can 
it, for one moment, be ſuppoſed; that Great Britain 


will refuſe to invigorate that portion of the 


Empire, on which ſhe relies ſo much for aſſiſtance, 
and by a union with which, ſhe will be enabled 
to triumph over her foreign foes, and add ſo 


much to her already widely extended commerce? 
The number of Biſhops in the Britiſh Houſe of 


Peers is but twenty ſix ; but it does not follow 


from this, that the intereſts of the Church have 


been neglected. On the contrary, the Temporal 


Lords have ever ſtood forward as the zealous 


defenders of her Rights. Even in the Britiſh 


Houſe of Commons, as now conſtituted, the 


number of members ſent by each county is ſmall 
compared with the whole Repreſentation. Yet 


not one of them complains of its Rights being 
- trampled on, or its intereſts neglected: nor can 


this ever be the cafe, while they are united in 


affections and wiſhes, and participate equally of 


the protection and advantages afforded them by 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. But Scotland affords a 
ſtill ſtronger inſtance, that the ſmallneſs of the 
number of Repreſentatives, 1s no objection to the 


union of the two countries. The advantages ſhe 


has derived from being united with Great Britain, 
are too well known for me now. to dwell upon 
them. One thing, however, 1 cannot forbear 
E noticing =» 


N 
noticing : the Repreſentatives of Scotland com- 
pole but one twelfth of the Britiſh Parliament; 
yet I do not recollect a ſingle inſtance of the 

Scotch members being left in a minority, on any 
queſtion which related either to her Manufactures 
or Commerce. I might dilate on the rapid 
progreſs Scotland has made in Civilization and 
Wealth, fince the period of the union ; but the 

| taſk has been already ſo ably performed, that I do 
not think it all neceſſary. 

One chief cauſe of the diſcontent of the at 
of Ireland, has been the non-reſidence of a great 
part of her nobility and landholders, This has 
impoveriſhed the country, by drawing out of it, 

the produce of the Agriculture and Induſtry of 
the Peaſant and Farmer. An increaſe of its capital 
has thus been in a great meaſure prevented; and, 
of courſe, its progreſs in Manufactures and Com- 
merce received a material check. Some recent 
proviſions made by the Iriſh Legiſlature, have 
tended, though in a very ſmall degree, to remedy 
the evil, which ill exiſts, to an extent that 
produces general diſcontent, The anti- unioniſts 
have dwelt much on the probability of this non- 
reſidence being increaſed by a union of the 
legiſlatures ; but I think an attentive and calm 
inveſtigation will enable us to place the pro- 
bability on the other ſide of the queſtion. 


Tne non- reſidence of the Jriſh Nobility and 
Landholders 
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| Landholders ſeems to me to have ariſen from 


three cauſes— The diſorderly conduct of the lower 


orders of the people, (Who, though they have 
never till lately hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion, 
have ſeldom refrained, for any length of time, 


from acts of tumult and violence :)— The poverty 


of the country (ariſing merely from her natural 
advantages being neglected :) And their attend- 


ance at the Britiſh Court with a view to appoint- | 


ments in ſome department of the ſtate. —Bur it a 


union, by reſtoring the confidence of the people 


in their Parliament, and bettering their preſent 


condition, put a period to inteſtine diſorder— | 


if by the Increaſe of Manufactures and Com- 
merce poverty and diſcontent be removed and 
if by a conſolidation of the tuo Governments, 
the temptations to non- reſidence, and the incite=- 
ments to. corruption, be taken away—the Intereſt 

of the great Landholders will compel them to 
reſide on their eſtates, the improvement of which 
will then occupy their whole atteation. 


It is a fact too well known to be denied, that 
ſplendid as the achievements of my country men 


have been in the Army and Navy of Great Britain, 
they have very ſeldom attaincd a high Rank in 
the State. I ſhall not attempt io enquire 
minutely into the cauſes of this; though it ſeems 
to me to have originated chicfly in the want of. 
that plodding, en ene and re- 
gularitx 
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gularity of- conduct, which has enabled our 
northern neighbours, in a manner, to engroſs the 
moſt honourable and lucrative ſituations in the 
miniſtry, It is eyident, therefore, that the 
attendance of the Iriſh Nobility and Landholders 
at the Court of Saint James's, has not been with a 
view to appointments under the Britiſh, bur the 
Iriſh government. If, however, a union of the 
two governments render a great part of the places 
in the civil line unneceſſary, the temptations to 
non-reſidence will be leſſened, and the landholder 
be compelled to ſeek for wealth, to ſ"pply. his 
luxuries, from the improvement of his cltate, 
the eſtabliſhment of Manufactures, and the en- 
| couragement of Commerce. From theſe con- 
fiderations, it appears to me, that a union, ſo, 
far from encrealing, will, in the end, almoſt 
wholly do away non-refidence, except as far as 
relates to the Repreſentatives of Ireland in the 
f Imperial Parliament, whoſe attendance will not, 
in general, be en more than half the 
year. f 
The reſolutions of 1782, it has bet contended, 
were calculated to beſtow on Ireland all that was 
neceſſary for her intereſt or happineſs. Has then 
Ireland been proſperous, has ſhe been happy, 
| ſince that period? Has not the hiſtory of the 
country afforded the moſt ample teſtimony, that 
cheſe r reſolutions were inadequate to the purpoſes 
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for which they were made? Has not the « ex- 
perience of ſeventeen years tended to prove, that 
| political diſtinctions have been inc reaſed by them? 
Has not their boaſted independence produced a 
diſtraQtion i in the minds of the people, which has 
ended in Rebellion and MaTacre ? Surely theſe 
facts eſtabliſh, cleater than any reaſoning or 


argument' can, the neceſſity of a radical change 


in the method of her Legiſlation, a Change which 
will enable her to ſhare with Great Britain thoſe 
advantages, which, by rendering her happy, wilt 
inſpire a confidence in Government, that muſt- 
enſure obedience to the Laws, and reſtore” the 
bleſſings of Order and Peace. 
The civil and criminal judicature of every 
country depend ſo much on its Legiſlation, that 
what J have ſaid of the latter, may, in a great 5 
meaſure, be applied to the former, the Courts of 
Juſtice only explaining and enforcing the laws 
enacted by the Legiſlature; and in proportion as 
the Legiſlature wants the confidence of the people, 
the adminiſtration of the civil and criminal law 
becomes more arduous and difficult: becauſe 
obedience is altogether conſtrained, and that is 
obtained by force, which would otherwiſe be a 
voluntary act. The preſent ſtate of Ireland 
makes this poſition evident. The civil power, 
unable any longer even to enforce obedience, 
has been ſuperſeded by Military Tribunals, as 
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the only means of protecting the nexceadle part 


of the Inhabitants, againſt the lawleſs ravages and 
violence of the rebellious and disaffected. Yet 


the oppoſers of the union contend, that the 
adminiſtration of the laws wilt be pure and 
perfect, no longer than Ireland retains her in- 


dependence. On the contrary, I am decidely of 
opinion, that with ,this boaſted independence, 
ber Legiſlature never can have the national con- 


fidence, nor the ſtreams of juſtice flow in a pure 


and unobſtructed channel, without which, neither 


public happineſs or individual ſafety can exiſt. 
I have now only to conſider a point, which has 


been argued with ſo much ingenuity on both 
des the Capacity of the Iriſh Legiſlature 10 
diſſolve itſelf ; But if we ſtrip it of the ſophiſtry 
with which it has been ſo unneceſſarily loaded, 
and recur to firſt principles, the queſtion appears to 
me very ſimple. The object of Human Legiſlation 


is (as I have ſtated in the former part of my 


letter) Human Happineſs ; and as Legiſlatures 
originated in mens wants and neceſſities, and 
were formed for the general good, whenever they 


ceafe to be adequate to that purpoſe; the ſame 


wants and neceſſities which created them, re- 
quire they ſhould be diſſolved, and new ones. 
adopted in their ſtead. This is the caſe of the 
Siſter Country : the preſent Legiſlature has been 


und incompetem to its avowed, object; . the. 


general 


( 03 
general good, therefore, demands its diſſolution 
and the adoption of a new mode of Legiſlation. 
I have thus, my dear Lord, conſidered the 


queſtion of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


as far as relates to its influence on the Legiſlation 
of the latter; and endeavoured to place it in as 


clear a light as I could, being ſenſible that, on 
ſubjects of Great National Import, direct argu- 
ment is ſuperior to refined reaſoning and ſophiſtry. 


My aim has been to trace the miſeries of my 


parent country to their ſource, and point out the 


advantages that will reſult to her, from the 


adoption of a remedy which alone can ſnatch her 
from deſtruction ; and I truſt, that as ſoon as ſhe. 


begins to diſcuſs the queſtion with temper, ſhe 
will not fail to open her eyes to her real creſts 
her n and her Happineſs. 


Believe me, my dear Lord, 


Yours, Kc. &c. 
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LETTER II. 


London FAY) — 1799. 


5 my former Letter, my dear Lo I think 
I have proved that a Union, ſo far from depriving 


Ireland of her Legiſlative Independence, would 
be the only means of giving her Legiſlature that 
vigour, which is neceſſary to render it adequate to 


the avowed purpoſes of all Legiſlation; and ſhall 
now proceed to point out its probable influence | 


on her Commerce and Finances. 


That the riches of every country depend on ber 
commerce, is a poſition too plain to be denied: 


for whatever internal wealth or advantages any 
country poſſeſſes, they cannot bring any increaſe of 
capital. It is from foreign ſources only ſhe can 


derive that, becauſe to whatever extent internal 


commerce may be carried on, riches receive no 
addition, but merely change their poſſeſſor. Great 


Britain affords a ſtrong inſtance of the influence 
of commerce on the wealth of a State: from an 


iſland, hardly of ſufficient .importance to invite 


the En: of a CO, ſhe has riſen to a 
pitch 


| Tt . 


pitch of grandeur; unparalleled 1 in the annals. 
of hiſtory, and been able, for 4 century, to bid 
defiance to the united World, and almoſt give 
Laws to Europe. Ireland, on the contrary, 
though poſſeſſing greater advantages from nature, 
has advanced but with flow ſteps in wealth, 
from a neglect of thoſe ſources, whence alone 
it can be derived. Placed at one of the weſtern 
extremities of Europe; with the ſhores of the 
new world oppoſite to her, and poſſeſſing an, 
extenſive line of ſea coaſt, interſected with the 
fineſt bays and harbours, ſhe ſeems, intended, from 
her ſituation, as the main inlet to che produce of the 
Eaſt and the Weſt. Unmindful, however, of theſe | 
tyeſſings; ſhe has adandoned herſelf to political, 
animoſities, which have ended in the waſte of 
ber beſt blood; and the deſolation of her faireſt 
provinces. : 
If we trace the ſhores of Ireland, Hon gane 
Point, terford, to Cape Clear, —from Cape 
Clear td Achill Head and from thence to the 
entrauce of Lough Swilly, we ſhall be able to 
form ſome judgment of the natural capacities ſne 
poſleſſes for an extenſive commerce. But when 
we conſider, how few. ports; in ſo long a line, 
poſſeſs any foreign trade, it leaves room for the 
deepeſt regret, in the mind of every ont who is 
ahxious for her real/intereſts. Warerford, Cork, 
e Galway, and Sliga, are, I believe, | 
Þ 1 


3 
1 


the only places which enjoy the advantages ariſing. 
from Import and Export, to any extent; and it is 


worthy remark, that the province of Connaught, 
though her Coaſt be à continuation of inlers, 
bays, and harbours, and though ſhe poſſeſs from 


nature every capacity for the eſtabliſhment of 
manufactures, calculated for the Weſt India and 
American markets, is yet in the mere Infancy of 
Commerce, and (with reſpect to the lower orders 


of the people) of Civilization. This has ariſen, 


next to the cauſes ſtated in my former letter, 
from the people not being ſenũble of the ad- 
vantages of commerce, from the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of the peaſantry, and from the want 


of capital. A union, however, of the two- 
countries, will ſoon remedy theſe defects, by in- 


viting the Merchants of Great Britain to employ 
their capitals in eſtabliſhing Manufactures, the 
produce of which being exported, will by its 
returns enrich.the country ; and by the knowedge 
which wealth cannot fail to bring with it, ſoon 


baniſh that 1 Ignorance and ſuperſtition, which are 


At preſent the greateſt obſtacles to Civilization. 


Jam very far from meaning to apply what I 
have ſaid with reſpect to the ſuperſtition and 
ignorance of the province of Connaught, to all 


its inhabitants. Its landholders and gentry are 
certainly a very poliſhed, hoſpitable race; and 
even the peafantry, notwithſtanding their poverty, 


are 


( 27 ) 


are generous, hoſpitable, and brave. But there 


is a national pride about perſans of che ſmalleſt 


Aoctune, provided they poſſeſs only a competence, 
which teaches them to conſider all commerce as 


in ſome degree diſgraceful. Hence it is, that 


the younger ſons pf, moſt Connaught landholdexs 


Take to the Army, the Navy, ar the Profeſſions ; 


and it is from this cauſe we find ſo many Iriſh 
officers in the armies of the Continental Powers, | 
and, in ſome countries, filling the higheſt de- 


partments both in Church and State. The inherit- 
ance of their family being too ſmall to maintain 
all its branches, and the army and the profeſſions 
being overſtocked, they are compelled to ſeek 
abroad for thoſe Honours and Emoluments which 


are denied them at home. Thus the country is 
drained. of a great portion of that vigour and 
talent, which, if properly employed, would pro- 
duce. her greateſt proſperity and happineſs, A 


union alone can, prevent her long enduring the 
diſadvantages. ariſing: from theſe cauſes. The 
introduction of Engliſh capitals, muſt increaſe 


the commerce, increaſed commerce muſt pro- 


duce an increaſe of wealth, and that wealth 
ſpeedily baniſh poverty and ignorance. Pre- 


judices, however inveterate, will gradully give 


way, and merchantry be eſteemed as honourable 


gs the profeſſion of arms, or any other. The 
—_ even of the peaſant will be enlarged, and 
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the ſun of knowledge: ſoon diſpel” the darkneſy 
and ſuperſtition, which now obſcure its powers 
and check its energies. Happy, in an increaſe 
of bleſſings, the lower orders will be inſpired 
with confidence in the Government which 

beſtows them, and peace and Order ſucceed ro. 
War and Confuſion. . 

But it may here be objected, that the influx of 
Englith capitals into Ireland, is by no means 
certain. I would aſk thoſe who raiſe this ob- 
jection, whether any part of the known world 
holds out the temptations to ſpeculators in 

Manufactures and Commerce, which Ireland does, 
a the ſouthern and weſtern parts? And 

f Great Britain poſſeſs a capital greater than her 
own Commerce requires (a thing which can 
| hardly be denied, when we conſider the caſe with 
which Government has borrowed ſuch iminenſe 
ſums on loans, for the proſecution of the war) can ) 
ir be doubted that ſhe will embark a portion of 
it, where it may be employed to fo great ad 
vantage ? 2 It may alſo be aſked, « If ſuch are the- 
1 ._- « lures to commercial ſpeculations in Ireland, 
=—_ cc Why have they not been tried long ago ? 2 02 The 45 

. reply is obvious—Becauſe Great Britain could | 
Mm | not truſt her property in a country, which, from 
1 being under a ſeparate Legiſlawre, was diſtracted P 
Fi by polirical diſtingtions, and from that cauſe | 
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reſtins tumult. Bet whenever Ireland, lying 
alide all diſtruſt and jealouſy, conſents to place 


herſelf under the ſame government; and, by uniting 
ber Legiſlature to that of the Siſter Kingdom, 


coaleſces into one people, then Great Britain will 


Fe influence of a union on the commercial 
advantages of Connaught, apply, with ia- 


ereaſed farce, to the province of Munſter, the | 
ports of which muſt, from their ſituation, be the 


keys to a great part of the trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Cork, Waterford, and 
Limerick have already from this cauſe, aided by 
| their foreign commerce, more particularly with 

the Weſt Indies and America, riſen to a degree 


of opulence which bids fair to exceed that of Dublin 
itſelf; and in the event of the two countries being 


united, it cannot be doubred, that Munſter will 


rapidly become one af the moſt opulent pro- 


vinces of the empire. Placed oppoſite to that 
part of France, from whence alone ſhe is able 
materially. to annoy our trade, the intereſt of 
Great Britain points out the neceſſity of the 
eſtabliſhment of dock yards, which will enable 
her to keep a large maritime force. in that portion 


of her dominions, not only to protect it from 


5 nn, but to convoy the werchandize con- 
gt ſtantly 
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lend her capital, her ſhipping, and her manufac- 
queers, to further Ireland's proſperity and glory. 
Whatever obſervations I have made reſpecting 
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ſtantly arriving from her eaſtern and 1 
Colantes. PUT 
ne eſtabliſhment of Dock Yards in Iretand, 
is an event from which fo much good muſt 
reſult to the country, that I cannot forbear enter- 
ing more fully into the ſubject.— In proportion as 
any ftate advances in foreign commerce, Fleets 
become neceſſary for its protection; and where 
the ancient enemies of that ſtate, are maritime 
powers, without a formidable marine, ſne muſt 
be in conſtant danger of invaſion. Ireland has 
felt this danger often; but never fo much as 
during the preſent war. France, her inveterate 
foe (notwithſtanding a paroxyſm of madnefs has 
made her. court her aid as a friend) has ſeen the 
diſadvantages ſhe laboured under, from not having 
fleets conſtantly on her coaſts, and taking ad- 
vantage of the period when the Elements drove 
the Britiſh Fleets into their own Ports, has three 
times attempted an invaſion. In one inftance 
ſhe ſucceeded in landing troops; and, though 
in the other two, the naval Genius of Britain 
triumphed, yet Ireland cannot be conſidered ſafe 
till, by the eſtabliſhment of Dock Yards, ſhe 
poſſeſs a Marine always ready to guard her Coaſts 
from inſult. Had ſhe, I would aſk, poſſeſſed a 
formidable Marine in the Harbour of Cork, or 
the mouth of the Shannon, at the cloſe of the 
year 1797, would one 'of the -ſhips which 
txanſportc 
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tranſported the troops under Genera Hoche 


have eſcaped ? Or rather would France have 
been hardy enough to have made the attempt? 


_ Such are the advantages which would accrue”. 
to Ireland from the eſtabliſhment of Dock Yards, 


as far as relates to defence agaꝰ iſt invaſion; but 


the advantages her trade would deri ve from the 


poſſeſſion of an extenſive marine, are incalculable. 
Beyond this, the vaſt field it opens to the in- 
genuity of her artiſans and labouters, who would 
be employed in the various departments of ſhip 


building. promiſes no inconſiderable addition to 
the comfort and n of the lower Pen: : 


the people. | 
But, | conſidered in a commercial point of 


view, it would open ſources of trade, which ſhe 
cannot otherwiſe enjoy. 4 Great Britain, it is 
well known, procures the Pitch, Tar, Hemp. 
Iron, Maſts, &c. ved in ſhip building, from 


America, and che ports of the Notthern Powers 


in the Baltic. In the event, however, of the 
eſtabliſhment of Dock Yards in Ireland, the 
Iriſh Merchants would import 'theſe materials in 
exchange for their own manufactures, which, of 


courſe, would flouriſh in proportion as Foreign 


Markets received their produce. Thus, while 
the comforts of her artiſans and labourers were 


increaſed on "ihe" one e hand, der Merchants and 
| Manufacturerg 
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Manufacturers would increaſe their wealth, and 


add to their capital, on the other. 


Another probable e of a union 
would be the eſtabliſhment of Depots by the Eait 


India Company, in ſome of the Southern or 


Weſtern Ports of Ireland, the advantages ariſing 
ſrom which are ſo obvious, as to render it almoſt 
unneceſſary to point them out. At ꝓreſent, ſhe 
receives the greater part of the Eaſt India goods 


| ſhe conſumes, through the medium of the Engliſh 


Merchants: who, of courſe, calculate upon a 
great profit on this branch of their trade. But 


ſnould the cormpanꝝ eſtahliſn Depots (which their 
Intereſt will loudly call on them to do) her 


Merchants vill be enabled to buy the productions 
ol the Eaſt in their un Ports, and keep the profit 


in their own hands. And it is by no means im- 
probable, that Great Britain may encourage the 


exportation of Eaſt India goods from Ireland, in 
exchange ſor the naval iſtores of America and tbe 


Baltic, whenever the hahe of Dock 
Yards require them; 5 


It may, however, W ad 8 with 


ſome: propriety,” by the oppoſers of the union, 


what cettainty there is, that the Eaſt India Com- 
pany will eſtabliſn Depots in Ireland? I admit 
that the recent reſolutions of, the Britiſh, Houſe of 
Commotſs, do not mention ſuch a thing; but will 
not the intereſt of the Company in a manner 

ä compel 


„„ 
compel them to the meaſure? Will chey expoſe 


the Merchandize, which they know muſt in the 


end be exported to Ireland, to the perilous 
navigation from the chops of the channel to 
London, in which ſo many millions of their 
.treaſure have been ſwallowed up, when they can 
land it in ſo many excellent Potts and Hatbours 
between Carnſore Point and the Shannon, with 
out expoſing it to that hazard? Will they not 
derive conſillerable advantage from receiving in the 
Iriſh Ports, thoſe goods, calculated for the Aſiatic 


Mar kets, which they now -procure through the | 


Engliſh Merchants? Beſides, if-it be admitted, 
that the Eaſti India Company poſſeſſing eſtabliſh- 
ments there, would be advantageous to Ireland, 


Great Britain, [whoſe very exiſtence requires the 


furtherance of her proſperity, cannot fail to 
bring about ſo deſirable an object. 

With reſpect to her general Commerce with 
America and the Weſt Indies, the advantages to 


be derived from a union are beyond calculation: 
for without i conſidering the trade to the former 


for naval ſtores, an increaſe of manufactures in 


articles of cotton, would call for a great 


importation of that article, which ſhe would 


obtain in exchange ſor her Linen and Proviſions, 


and export in a manufactured ſtate to Spain, 
Portugal, the Ports of innen, e Hanfe 
\ Towns, and the Baltic, 70e 1001 Mit 
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The influence of a union on the interior of the 


Province of Munſter, would be not leſs than the 


influence on its commerce. Poſſeſſed of a hardy 
race of peaſantry, a fertile ſoil, extenſive paſtures, 


and numerous rivers, it has every requiſite for inter- 
nal trade and extenſive manufactures. That capital, 
which, I think, I have proved a union would give, 
alone is wanting, to enable it to arrive at the 
higheſt pitch of wealth and proſperity. Water- 
ford and Limerick might be connected by means 
of a canal uniting the Suire with the Shannon; 
and an inland communication thus be opened 
between Saint George's Channel and the Atlantic. 
Of the advantages of this communication Cork 
might avail itſelf, by a canal uniting its harbour 
with the Suire, and channels thus be formed for 
the conveyance of the produce and manufactures 
of the internal parts of the province, to its 


principal Ports. The peaſant would then throw 


aſide the torpor, in which he has hitherto been 
ſunk, and lured by the fair proſpect Induſtry 
pointed out, arouſe himſelf to exertion; Deſpair 
would give way to Confidence and Hope, and 
Plenty take poſſeſſion of that fear, whichDeſolation N 
has ſo long uſurped. 


The province of Lalor: als it has con- 


| enim the ſeat of the government of Ireland from 
a very early period, is leſs calculated than any 
other of the four provinces into which the king- 


dom 


„ 
dom is divided, to profit by the conſequences 


reſulting from a union. Hence, perhaps, has 
partly ariſen the determined oppoſition it has 
given to the meaſure. Poſſeſſing a line of ſea 


coaſt from the mouth of the Barrow to that of 


the Boyne, it has very few advantages for foreign 
commerce. The only three ports in that long 
line are Wexford, Dublin, and Drogheda, 
neither of which are either commodious or ſafe. 
The firſt, however, poſſeſſes a great ſuperiority 
over the other two. The Harbours of Dublin, 


notwithſtanding the trade ſhe at preſent carries 
on, and the immenſe ſums that have been ex- 


pended in improvements, is ſtill conſidered by 
mariners as very dangerous of acceſs; and that of 
Drogheda, in its preſent ſtate, is too ſmall for a 


very extenſive commerce. 


But by the canal which unites the Liffey with 


the Shannon, the Boyne, and the Barrow, 
Leinſter poſſeſſes advantages for internal trade, 
which a union could not fail conſiderably to im- 
prove. The produce of its Soil, its Mines, and 


its Manufactures, may, by the means of this inland 
Navigation, either be exported from her own 


Ports, or conveyed to Limerick, Cork, or 


Waterford. At the ſame time, I am ready to 
admit, that the commerce of Dublin could not 
increaſe at that rapid rate, which, it is probable, 
the Commerce of the Southern and Weſtern Ports 
0 would. 
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would. Vet ſurely the intereſt df. A ſingle city}, 
is not to be put in competition with qhoſe of the: 
whole kingdom; and if the Merchants of Dublin 
think they can employ their capitals to greater 
advantage in Cork or Limerick. led them — 


to thoſe places. 5 


IL have now only to catifidde the Serotblera con- 


ſequences of a union on, Ulſter; and the 


advantages that Province would: derive from it 
are ſo vaſt, I cannot but wonder at its: oppoſition. 


to the meaſure, Poſſeſſed of wealth, and ad- 


vanced in civilization and knowledge; beyond 
either of the other Provinces, its inhabitants 


cannot be inſenſible, that theſe bleſſings were 


derived from their exktenſive Manufactures and 


Commerce, both of which would be ſpeedily 


doubled by a union of the two countries. In 
what then it may be aſked, does their oppoſition 

originate? It cannot, I think, originate in a- 
dread of the meaſure being injurious to Ireland 
at large; but (if I may be allowed to hazard the 
conjecture) in a fear, that, by its happy effects 


on the other provinces, it may, in time, enable 


them to he formidable rivals in thoſe branches of 
Manufacture, which they now almoſt excluſively 
poſſeſs. The policy and wiſdom. of the 


Northern merchants: and manufacturers, may 


teach them to regard, with a jealous eye, the 
ſyperipy natural advantages of Connaught and 
Munſter 
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Munſter for Foreign Trade, and to look fot 
ward with apprehenſion to that period; when 


by the foſtering care of Great Britain, and the 


influx of Engliſh Capitals, thoſe Provinces will: 


become ſuperior to Ulſter in wealth, and extend! 


their commerce to the four quarters of the Earth. 
But I would aſk thoſe who oppoſe the union on 
this principle, whether, if Connaughtand Munſter- 
were to engroſs the greater part of the Foreign 
Trade of Ireland, it would ſtrip the Inhabitants 


of Ulſter of their ingenuity and induſtry, of their 


prolific ſoil, or of any of the means by which 
they have arrived at their preſent proſperity? 
Would it not, on the contrary, open a vide field 
for that ingenuity and induſtry, by enabling 


them to export their Linens to Foreign Markets 
from the ports of the South and Weſt, inſtead of 


ſuffering. them to paſs through the hands of 
Engliſh. Factors? Surely. theſe arguments more 
than counterbalance all that can be drawn from 


the miſtaken policy which, I know, actuates 


many. of the moſt enlightened: and n, men 
in the North of Ireland. 


If ve attentively conſider the dvirie ol 


. to the union, manifeſted by the four 
provinces, we ſhall find more truth in the con- 
Jecture I have juſt ſtated; than it may, at firſt 


ſight, appear to have. Leinſter (which has the 
leaſt en to profit by it, and the capital of 


which, 
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trade being in part transferred to the Southern 


Intereſt ſeemed likely to be affected by the 
increaſed commerce of the South and Weſt, 


Munſter (which were capable of deriving ſuch 
infinite advantages from it) were, at firſt, much' 
inclined to favor it; and were, at length, only 
gained over to the preſent equipoiſe of opinion, 
by the oppoſers of the union appealing to their 
paſſions, and calling on them to protect their In- 


merits of the queſtion, or conſidering whether a 
union would be beneficial to the country or not, 


as far as relates to the higher Orders of the 


the various meetings that have been held: for 1 


tion I have collected on the ſubject, that a 
conſiderable majority of the lower orders are 
moſt decidedly in favor of a union, conſidering 


5 (6 
which, Dublin, might even be injured, by its 
Ports) early expreſſed the moſt decided dic. 


approbation of the meaſure. Ulſter (whoſe 


though I think it is evident that cannot be the 
caſe) followed next. While Connaught and 


dependence, without entering at all into the real 
1 wiſh it here to be underſtood, that, when I 
uſe the term equipoiſe of opinion, I only mean 
people, who alone have given their opinions in 


am convinced, from a great variety of informa- 


it as the only means of reſcuing them from their 
preſent degraded, miſerable ſtate. 

Bur if Ireland poſſeſs all theſe great natural 
advantages 


(99 
advantages for Commerce and Manufactures, ſay 
the oppoſers of the union, why does not Great 


Britain enable her to enjoy them, without requiring 


the ſacrifice of her legiſlative independence ? My 
reply is, that as long as Ireland retains a legiſla- 


ture, in which the people never can have the 


confidence requiſite to enſure peace and order, 
Great Britain cannot beſtow thoſe immunities, or 


afford that aſſiſtance, with ſafety, which is neceſſ.. 

ary to raiſe her to any very conſiderable pitch of 
wealth and proſperity. Could Great Britain, I 
Vould aſk; beſtow on her Dock Yards and a 

formidable Marine—could ſhe confide to her the 


produce of her Aſiatic poſſeſſions, or truſt her 


with a large capital, at a period like the preſent, 
when the country is deſolated by internal war, 

and its Inhabitants ſtand with outſtretthed arms 
to receive a foreign conqueror ? ? Ya Ireland 


never can be free from theſe calamities, While her 
preſent legiſlature exiſts. Let her then cæaſe to 


be miſled by that phantom of independeme, in 


the purfuit of which ſhe has ſo long abandined 
her own happineſs—let her by uniting with hat 
people, whoſe intereſt ever muſt be the ſame as 


her own, indeed be free; and enjoy the full 
participation of thoſe advantages whieh have 
made her Siſter Country the envy and admit 


Lion of the whole Earth. v4 


The reſolutions entered into, in the year 1782, 
and 
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(49) 
and the adjuſtment which followed, it has been 
aſſerted, were final, as far as related to the connec- 
tion between the two countries. If we once admit 
this to be the caſe, we immediately deny the 
power of one Parliament to repeal the act of a 
preceding, and all legiſlation is at an end. 
Surely they cannot be conſidered final, from the 
good they have produced to the people at large. 
On the contrary, I would aſk their moſt zealous 
defender, whether they have not tended to draw 
the attention of the lower orders from more im- 
portant concerns, by increaſing! the political 
diſtinctions, which already exiſted in too great a 
degree? Aad whether we may not trace to this 
cauſe, in 2 great meaſure, the preſent diſtraction 
of the country? I readily admit they have had a : 
very boieficial effect on Ireland's Commerce. 
But ha even that increaſed in the ſame propor- 
tion vith the Commerce of Great Britain? Or 
has t advanced with the rapid ſtrides it would 
have done, had the two countries been united? 
Some perſons, who proſeſs great zeal for the 
inereſts of Ireland, have gone ſo far as to aſſert, 
that if Great Britain longer refuſe thoſe immuni- 
ies which they aſk, the people of Ireland will 
become unanimous in calling in the aſſiſtance of 
France, to enable them to throw off their 
oppreſſive yoke, and obtain by force, what has 
hitherto been denied to their intreaty, Can then 
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any force they are capable of exerting, wreſt 


from Great Britain her Navies, her Merchandize, 
and her Capitals? And without all theſe, Ireland 


can never arrive at wealth or proſperity. Can 


France give her a Marine, give her Commerce, 
and its attendent Wealth ? No: theſe are advan- 
tages which the Great Nation has not to beſtow : 
theſe with all their train of bleſſings, Great 
Britain has drawn into her own boſom ; - theſe 


ſhe offers to her Siſter Country : May her children 
not reject the proffered boon ! If however, 
Ireland be determined to proceed to extremities, 
let her be certain that France can afford the 


aſſiſtance ſhe promiſes. It has been already 
promiſed for four years, but has not yet arrived; 


nor do I think it ever can, while the Britiſh 


Navy maintains its preſent decided ſuperiority, 
Yet admitting that France, notwithſtanding this 


obftacle, elude the vigilance of our Fleets, and 


ſucceed in her preſent plan of Invaſion, what 


advantage can ſhe offer to compenſate for thoſe 


of which Ireland will be deprived, by her con- 


nection with Great Britain being diſſolved? I 


know the reply of the diſaffected will be— 
Independence : Yes, that ſavage Independence, 
enjoyed by ſome of the petty Republics in the 
mountains of Italy, and on the ſhores of the 
ANTS, which 128 . ManufaQtures, and 

Commerce, 
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( 42 ) 
Commerce, and tramples under foot every ching, 


which can enoble or dignify human nature. 
But daes the, conduct of France towards 


Holland, Switzerland Tuſcany, and Sardinia, leave 
the people. of Ireland room to hope, that they Will 


poſſeſs more independence under their conquerors, 


than they now do? 0 could. 1 ſpeak with the 
voice of an Angel, trumpet tongued, I would : 
not ceaſe to exert my eloquence, in warning my 


countrymen; againſt the ſubtle policy and. deceit- 
ful promiſes of a nation, whoſe ambition is only 
equalled by its treachery, and whoſe object has 
long been to eſtabliſh the anomalous fabric of its 


own government, by deſtroying, the peace and 


happineſs of every other ſtate. 


| Having, thus taken a review of the probable 


influence of a union, on the commerce of the four 


provinces of Ireland, I ſhall now conſider ſome 
leading objections that have been made to the 
meaſure, Why ſay the anti-unioniſts, if a union 
promiſe ſuch great benefits, to the country, are 
the people ſo unanimous in rejecting it? Are 
they not better judges, of their own inteteſt, than 


the Britiſh Cabinet can poſſibly be? Theſe 


queſtions I own, have much force. But though 


the party adverſe to the union have made the moſt 


noiſe, it does not follow that they are the moſt. 
numerous. Beſides, I would aſk, has the queſtion 
been, at preſent, ys diſcuſſed ? Has it been 
cConſidered 


<0 43 ) 
conſidered with that temper, which. every great 
national queſtion ought to be? Has it been re- 
jected, in any inſtance, on the ground of its inex- 
pediency, or becauſe it was likely to be prejudicial 
to the country? On the contrary, its oppoſers 
have almoſt uniformly appealed to the paſſions, 


rather than the reaſon, of the people; have in- 


voked the aid of National Prejudice in favour 
of a ſeparate legiſlature, and wholly miſ- repre- 


ſented the intentions of the Britiſh Cabinet. They 


have made them anxious to preſerve the ſhadow 
of Independence, which they do not really poſſeſs; 
and, in ſhort, taught them to graſp the airy 


Phantom, which has hitherto been the cauſe of 
poverty and miſery, and ſpurn at that intimate 


connection of the two countries, from which they 
might deri ve ſo many ſolid advantages. 
The reſolutions of the City of Dublin have 


alforded great room for the triumph of the anti- 


union party. But if we trace the oppoſition of 
that place to its true ſource, we ſhall, perhaps 
find it has originated in more ſel fiſn motives, than 


is generally ſuppoſed. , Theſe motives I have . 
already hinted at in a former part of the preſent. 
letter, and ſhall now conſider. them more at 


large. * 
Dublin, hate Main of -lecland 14 


the ſeat of Government, has but ſew natural 


advantages for an extenſive. commerce; and 


were 
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were ſhe ſtripped of the wealth ſhe detives from 
concentrating within herſelf, for a great part of the 
year, ſo many of the Nobility and great Land- 
holders, either compelled thither by their 
Parliamentry Duty, or invited by the gaiety and 
q pleaſures, which are, in a manner, inſeparable from 
the capital of every kingdom, it is probable ſhe 
would not long continue to increaſe her Popula- 
tion, Trade, and Buildings, in the manner ſhe 
has done ſince the year 1782. Placed at the head 
of a bay not exceeded in beauty by any in Europe, 
but whoſe navigation has only attained its preſent 


ſafety, at an expence almoſt incalculable, ſne is 
depri ved ofthe advantages, which might be derived 


from a navigable river to tranſport her Merchan- 
die into the interior country. This defect has 


certainly, in a great meaſure, been ſupplied by 
canals, which now connect her Harbour (for 


the Liffey is not navigable much more than two 
miles) with the three principal rivers, the Shannon, 


the Barrow, and the Boyne. But ſhould 'a period 


arrive when the ports of the South and Weſt extend 
their commerce, and trade not be, in a manner, 

| lured to Dublin by the vaſtneſs of its population, 
and the great fortunes, from every quarter of the 


country, annually ſpent there, Foreign Merchants 
will diſpoſe of their goods at the firſt-ports they 


arrive at, without expoſing them to the naviga- 


tion of the Iriſh Ocean, and the hazardous 
4 entrance 


(45) : 
entrance df the Harbours of Leinſter. - The 


Inhabitants of Dublin could not be unmindful 


of theſe conſiderations, and determined to 
deſtroy, if poſſible in its birth, a meaſure, which 
held out ſo little proſpect of advantage to them, 
though pregnant with bleſſings to the whole 
kingdom beſide. Hence has originated, ſor the 
moſt part, the decided oppoſition they have 
manifeſted to a union of the 3 of me two 
countries. 


The reſolutions of Vs Side 1 of 


"Kew. the Lawyers, I am fearful, originated in a 
not leſs intereſted motive. A diſcontented and 
impoveriſhed, country has ever been the moſt 


- fruitful in litigation, Of the truth of this 


obſervation Ireland is a very. ſtrong inſtance ; and 
it is not, perhaps, going too far to aſſert, that 


| in proportion to her population and wealth, : 
more money is expended by her in litigation in 


one year, than is expended in England in two. 


But a union, by extending the Commerce and 
Manufactures of the Country, and opening the 
eyes of the people to their real intereſts, could 


not fail to extinguiſh, in ſome degree, that 
litigious ſpirit from which the profeſſors of the 
of the law now derive ſuch immenſe profits. Is 


it then to be wondered at, that they ſhould be 


foremoſt in oppoſition to the meaſure? Suppoſe 


the intereſt of Ireland required the abolition of 


the 
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the Exciſe, would it be matter of aſtoniſhnent 
that the Exciſemen ſhould vote for its continu- 


ance? However much this queſtion may offend 


the Iriſn Bar, I cannot but think the caſes have a 
great analogy. At the ſame time, I am ſenſible, 
rhat many Barriſters of the moſt ſpendid talents 
and approved integrity, voted againſt the union, 


from motives widely different froni that I have 


| ſhould receive with extreme caution, the 


reſolutions of any body of men, whoſe l ; 


| 1 have voted as their intereſt dictates. 


Vet, ſay the anti-unioniſts, admitting FM the 


| reſolutions of the Iriſh Bar might proceed from 
| Intereſted motives, that objection cannot apply 
to the Members of the Houſe of Commons Who 


rejected the | meaſure of a union. I admit, it 


cannot: I know that moſt of them are men above 
the ſeductions of intereſt. But is it certain that 
none of their votes were influenced by private 


ambition or national vanity? Is it certain that 
every one of them had previouſly inveſtigated the 
queſtion, with that-attention and calmneſs, which 
its importance required? Or was the whole of the 


talents and wealth of the country, in oppoſition 


to the meaſure? I believe it will be found, that 


equal talents and- wealth were for its adoption ; 
and though among its oppoſers we find the high | 


12 | name 


1 
name of Fos rxx, yet among its warmeſt friends 
ve find the venerable name of Coxol Lx. 5 


Many other objections have been urged, on 
both ſides of the water, againſt the propoſed 


union; but as few of them apply to its principle, 


and ſuch as do, have been conſidered i in my firſt. 
letter, it is unneceſſary to anſwer them here. Not 
one, I believe, of its moſt zealous opponents, 
however, has ventured to deny the advantages, 
which the Commerce of Ireland would derive 
from it; and I think I have proved, that it is by 


Commerce alone, ſhe can arrive at any very "ey 
pitch of proſperity or grandeur. 5 


The hiſtory of modern Europe affords 5 many 7 
- Inſtances of States emerging from poverty and 


obſcurity. ro Wealth and Grandeur, by the in- 
fluence of Commerce, which, while it increaſes 


civilization, is the beſt patron of the arts and 


ſciences. To what do we owe the revival of 
Arts and Learning in the Fourteenth Century, in 
Italy, from whence they have gradually ſpread 
themſelves over the greater Part of Europe, but 
to the foſtering care of the De Medici, (a race of 
Merchants), and the Wealth of the Republic of 
Florence, acquired by her Commerce ? To what 


do we owe the diſcovery of the New World, and 
our knowledge of the Eaſt, by the paſſage round 


the Cape of Good Hope, but to that commercial 
ſpirit, which is conſtantly exploring new ſources 
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of Trade and Riches? To what does Great 


Britain owe that ſuperiority, which ſhe has 
poſſeſſed over the other nations of Europe, for 


more than a century, and which has enabled her 


to extend her Colonies to the remoteſt parts of 
the Earth, but to her Commerce ? Compare 
modern Egypt with what ſhe was under her 


Ptolomies, when the trade of the Eaſt flowed 
into her ports, and her Kings eſteemed Merchantry 
honourable; or the preſent poverty of Spain with | 
the wealth ſhe enjoyed, from her extenſive Com- 


merce, under Ferdinand and Charles the Fifth. 


Compare the preſent inſignificance of the Re- 
publics of Genoa and Venice, with the grandeur 

they poſſeſſed under their Durazzos and their 
Dorias; or the ſtate of Britain, at the period when 


ſhe became an eaſy prey to a band of barbarians, 


with her preſent proſperity and glory, by which, 


ſhe forms the only counterpoiſe to a power, whoſe 
ambition graſps at univerſal Monarchy ;—And 
ſome idea may be formed of the conſequences 
reſulting from extenſive Commerce. May 


Ireland, by a cloſer union with that country, 


whoſe intereſts are infeparable from her own, and 
who now offers the- full participation of every 
bleſſing ſhe enjoys, afford another . in- 
ſtance of 1 its oper): f | 


Believe me, my dear 1 &e, Ke. 


(49) 


1002 1 LETTER III, 


London, March —, 1799. 


TIE proſperity and happineſs of every State, 
my dear Lord, are fo intimately connected with 
its Religion and Morals, that a prudent Legiſla- 
ture, while it endeavours, on the one hand, to 
baniſh ſuperſtition, by the diſſemination of ſcience 
and knowledge, will, on the other, take care to | 
preſerve the due influence of moral and religious 


obligation. 


Wnen we conſider the rapid SEE which 


Great Britain has made in Knowledge and Wealth, 


during the laſt century, we are almoſt led to 
wonder at the ſuperſtition and poverty of the 
Iriſh peaſant, inhabiting an Iſland, ſeparated from 


her only by a narrow channel, Part of this 
poverty, we ſhall find, has had its ſource in the 


Catholic Religion, the ill conſequences reſulting 


from which, to the proſperity of the country at 


large, may be judged of by its effects on each 


province. Connaught, where the Catholics com- 


pole nine Jena of the Inhabitants, is, with 


6G | reſpect 
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| reſpect to the poverty and ignorance of the lower 
orders, more wretched than either of the other 
_ provinces. Munſter, in which they conſiſt of 
four fifths, and Leinſter, in which they conſiſt of 
near three fourths, have made conſiderable ad- 
vances in civilization. While Ulſter, in which 
they are equalled in number by the Proteſtants and 
Diſfenters, is in wealth and manufactures far be- 
32 yond any other province in the kingdom. I ſhall, 
| however, conſider the Religion and Morals of the 
four provinces more fully, together wich the 
probable influence of a union on each of them. 
Ihe people of Connaught have, from a very 
early period, profeſſed the Roman Catholic Re- 
gion, which is made up of external Rites and 
Ceremonies, and whoſe prieſts inculcate, as the 
higheſfmorality, the doctrine of a blind obedience 
to the will of the Church. In this obedience 
has originated chat ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
- which have fo long repreſſed the energies, and 
| blinded the eyes of the lower orders to their real 
intereſts. The prieſthobd knew that increafe of 
wealth, could not fail to bring increafe of know-. 
ledge, and that increaſe of knowledge muſt 
ſpeedily remove that Bigotry, by which they 
maintained ſo abſolute a ſway over the minds of 
the people. For this reaſon their whole power 
has been exerted to keep the peaſantry in their 
preſent abject ſtate; and they have, unfortu- 
nately, 


C45} 


tunately, ſucceeded too well. Though it PF 
at the fame time, be admitted, that while: they 
defended the Rights of- the Church: with ſo much 


zeal, they alſo preached the neceſſity. of obedience 


to the Government; aud that, hotyithſtanding 


their poverty, the Loyalty of the Inhabitants of 
Connaught has been, till very lately, equal to 
mat of any part of the Britiſh, Empire. The 
ferments produced in their minds by the violent 
diſeuſſion of the great queltion of Catholie Eman- 
cCipation, was certainly the faſt cauſe. of this 
diſloyalty; and the partiſans of Rebellion, taking 
advantage of a moment ſo favorable, by the 
promiſes of a full participation in the affairs of 
the State, and the total abolition af all incapacities 
ariſing from difference of Faith, introduced ꝓrin- 
eiples, ſubverſive of Order, and won over the 
deluded multitude to the moſt daring attempts 


againſt that Government, which they had, till 
then, looked up- to with ha pr nga and in ſome | 


degree, confidence: 


I ſhall not attempt here to diſcuſs the important 
queſtion: of | emancipation, as far as concerns 
Ireland : But I cannot refrain from declaring, 


that I think an eſtabliſhed Religion neceſſary to 
every well regulated State; and that I ſhould. 
tremble at beſtow ing power on a Faith, which 
delights in the blood of its adverſaries, and whole 
| overs may be rouſed to acts of violence and 


rebellion 


Great Britain to do away thoſe incapacities with 
| 1 to herſelf, by making the intereſt of Ireland 


„ - 
rebellion, at the call of Bigotry or Fanaticiſm. 
Still the period cannot be remote, when the Roman 
Catholics will lay aſide that perſecuting intolerant 
ſpirit they now poſſeſs, and then Great Britain 
cannot refuſe them Ann in its 5 
extent. dy at 
Commerce, as the parent 8 liches arid . 
ledge, has ever been the greateſt foe to the 
Religion of the Church of Rome: for wherever 
its influence has extended, ſuperſtition has given 
way. The hiſtory of Holland, the Low Countries, 


the Hanſeatic League, and Great Britain, are 
ſtrong proofs of the truth of this affertion ; and 
I think, it cannot be doubted, that if Manufac- 
tures and Commerce were introduced into the 
Province of Connaught, and carried to that ex- 
tent, which, from her natural advantages, they 
might be, the Roman Catholic Religion would 


in a great meaſure loſe its aſcendancy, and per- 


haps, in time, the number of its followers be more 


than counterbalanced by that of the members of 


the preſent Eſtabliſned Faith. The diſcuſſion of 


the queſtion of Emancipation would then be un- 


neceſſary, and Religious Diſtinctions vaniſh. ' At 
all events, I think it certain, that if the preſent 
diſaffection of the Catholics proceeds from their 


Political Incapacities, a union alone would enable 


nnn 
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inſeparable from her own. And I think it equally 


certain, that difference of Religion would be 
little attended to, in any Country which poſſeſſed 


an extenſive Commerce, with has its tend | 


train of bleſſings. 


The greater part of hint I have faid refill 


tue influence of an Union on the religion of the 


province of Connaught, applies with, perhaps, 
increaſed force, to that of Munſter. Poſſeſſed 
of a more extetifive line of ſea-coaſt, and ſuperior 


natural advantages, the latter would. probably 
in the event of a Union, advance in commerce 
and manufactures, with more rapid ſtrides than the 


former; and by that knowledge which they ever 
bring, ſpeedily baniſh the ſuperſtitious preju- 


dices, which now fetter the minds of the lower 


orders, and by checking all improvement, tend 
to keep them in their preſent wretched ſtate. 


The peaſantry of Munſter, it muſt be admitted, 


55 the commerce of the ports of Waterford, 
Cork, and Limerick, have bettered their con- 


dition, in ſome degree, and are not ſo much 
under the influence of their prieſts as thoſe of 
the province of Connaught; but it appears to 


me, that their advances in morality have not 


been very great. A lawleſs ſpirit of rapine has 
long exiſted in many of the counties, which has 
prevented the introduction of manufactures. The 
Peaſant, groaning under his poverty, and regard- 
Eg ing 


” - Saw 
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{86:37 
ing the higher ole as his. oppreſſors, has been 5 
goaded on to conſider the plundering them, as 


merely reclaiming; his on. Hence have, in a 
great meaſure, originated the robberies, which, 
even before the preſent rebellion, diſgraced the 
ſouthern parts of Ireland. Beſides this, no part 
of the kingdom has been fo violent in oppoſing 
the payment of tithes, Which has conftantly. been 
productive of ſerious tumults, and acts of cruelty 
7 pag thoſe n eroplayes. by: * dN 23 
Theſe . bad as 1 minds 
; of the lower orders for the principles, which the 
Agents of France  difleminated, with ſo much 
| induſtry. A full Emancipation in religious mat» 
| ters, and a participation of the Government of 
the Country, was promiſed ; and Treafon, aſſum- 
ing the garb of Fanaticiſm, rouſed the peaſant 
from the torpor of Deſpair, to active Rebellion 
and Maſſacre. This ſpirit of rebellion and rapine, 
rouſed to the extent it now is, will not be 
eaſily ſuppreſſed; and though the ſtrong arm 
of Military Power at preſent keeps it under, 
yet I am convinced, nothing can wholly deſtroy 
it, but that Union of the rwo Countries, 
which, by ameliorating the condition of the pea- 
fantry, and beſtowing on them the. bleffings 
ariſing from extenſive Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, ſhall free their minds from the trammels 
* N N Fo 


( 
of Superſtition and Ignorance,” and baniſh” thoſe 
Prejudices and Diſtinctions, which an ana 
produced only Diſcord and Miſery, © 1 15 
The ſubject of Tythes, Which 1 hare! Jult 
mentioned, is one, which will, in the event of 
an Union, loudly call for the Interference of the 
Legiſlatutez' and however far I am from agreeing 
with thoſe who raſhly demand their tatal Aboh- 
tion (for were they aboliſhed, the deſtruction 
of the Eftabliſhed Church muſt follow), I am 
_ Qecidedly of opinion, that they require many 
modifications. Deprive the Iriſh peaſant of a 
tenth of his crop, and, in many inſtances, you 
deprive one tenth of his family of the means of 
erxiſtence. Even in England, where the wealth 
dk the farmer prevents him ſuffering this incon- 
venience, Tythes are, by many, confidered not 
only as impolitic, but oppreſũve. I own, I am 
of a contrary opinion; but ſtill the poverty of 
the greater part of the farmers in Ireland, requires 
that the Tythe Laws ſhould be amended, more 
particularly as to the manner of colle&ing them. 
The Proctors, who are employed by the Clergy, 
for that purpoſe, are more odious to the lower 
orders of the People, than can be well imagined 
on this fide the water; and they, for the moſt 
part, merit the treatment they CXPETIeNCe,— 
Ten, or even more pariſhes, are often farmed 
out to one Proctor, and produce the Clergy an 
1 Income 
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( 56 ) 
enn of not more than 50ol. or 80ol. a year; | 
while the Farmer-Proctor lives in affluence, and 


even amaſſes a conſiderable fortune, from the 


ſurplus. To increaſe this ſurplus, the poor pea- 


fant is tripped of a great part of the hard-earned 
produce of his labour. The Church, therefore, 


is not the oppreſſor, but its Agents; and I am 
perſuaded, that if no more was paid for Tythes, 


than the Clergy really receive, the diſcontents 
of the lower Orders, on that head, would ſoon 


be done away. At all events, the enormities 


practiſed by the Tythe-Proctors, are ſo glaring, 
as to demand the ſerious Attention of the Legiſ- 
lature; and I am ſure, that a Union will not 
fail to produce thoſe ſalutary regulations, which 


will prevent all future exceſſes, and, by remov- 
ing this great cauſe of diſſatisfaction, increaſe 


that Confidence in Government, Which will 
ſpeedily further the Happineſs of the People. 


Leinſter, with reſpe& to Religion (if we 
—_ the counties in the neighbourhood of the 


Metropolis), is in nearly the ſame flate as 
Munſter. In the city of Dublin, the number 
of Proteſtants, including the various Sects of 


Diſſenters, conſiderably exceeds that of the 


Roman Catholics; but the Southern parts of 
the province are conſtantly expoſed to thoſe 


tumults which I have juſt ſtated to be ſo detri- 


mental to Munſter, | Indeed, religious diſtinc- 


tions 6 


nat— 


tions have been carried to as great a pitch in tho 
Counties of Wicklow, Wexford, and Kilkenny, 
as in any part of Ireland; and recent events 
have clearly ſnewn, that the ſpirit of diſcontent 
and rapine, is more violent in Leinſter, than 
in either of the other Provinces. The County of 
Kildare firſt hoiſted the ſtandard of open Rebel- 
hon, and it was carried from thence ſouthward, © 
the number of its followers hourly inereaſing, till 
a formidable army, or rather banditti, was col- 
lected in the county of Wexford, which it 
required the united bares of both ee =: 
A 46a) 
I am well aware > that the province of ral” 
from containing the Metropolis, has, been gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be well affected to Government; 
but I am convinced, from my own obſervation, 
that the lower orders of its inhabitants are, for 
the moſt part, as wretched, and conſequently as 
diſcontented, as thoſe of the other parts of the 
kingdom; and I am alſo certain, that nothing 
ſhort of the general amelioration of their con- 
dition, which the introduction of Trade and 
Manufactures would produce, can remove that 
Bigotry and Ignorance, which have been the 
ſources of ſo much Poverty and Diſcord. In 
ſhort, if a Union produce wealth, the people, 
rendered more happy, will ſoon ceaſe to cheriſh 
the ſpirit of diſcontent, and religious prejudices 
be H Tbs 
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be forgotten in the advantages and comforts 
they will enjoy: Knowledge will ſoon be gene- 

rally diffuſed, and Order ow Loyalty ſucceed to 
Tumult and Diſaffection. 
Ihe province of Ulſter is, wk reſpett [ to 
Religion and Morals, much before either of the 
other prov inces. This is to be traced to three 
cauſes—its Manufactures, its Commerce, and 
the number of its Proteſtant inhabitants —At 
the time of the Reſtoration, in the laſt century, 
many of the Puritans, as they were then called, 
ſenſible that their conduct during the civil wars, 
and the exiſtence of the Common - wealth, ren- 
dered them obnoxious to the new Monarch, and 
too proud to ſubmit to the humiliation which | 
they knew muſt follow, removed to the North 
of Ireland, carrying with them the ingenuity 
and' induſtry, which they had-exerciſed in their 
native country, more particularly in the manu- 
facture of Linens. Previous to this period, Ire- 
land had no ſtaple article of commerce ; and it 
is to this circumſtance, ſhe owes the introduc- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of the Linen Trade in 
Ultter, where it has flouriſhed to an extent, that 
has enriched the country, and rendered the 
lower orders of the people, proſperous and 
happy, compared with the other provinces. 
With their manufactures, the puritans alſo car- 
ried their 9 which gained ground very 
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rapidly, and the number of Diffenters, in the 
courſe of half a century, almoſt equalled that 
of the Roman Catholics in ſeveral of the largeſt 
counties, The faith of the puritans has ever 
| been' hoſtile to monarchical governments; and, 
though the proteſtant diſſenters of the North 
are leſs violent in political matters, than their 
anceſtors were, yet there is ſtill, a conſiderable 


portion of Republicaniſm in their compoſition. 


The great attention, however, paid by them, to 
their manufactures and commerce, and the 
Pproſperity they produced, has, in a great mea- 
ſure, prevented politics being much attended to, 
or interfering with their more important con- 
cerns. The ſhock, however, produced by the 
French Revolution, on all Europe, was felt in 
Ireland, and the emiſſaries of France laboured, ; 
with great zeal, to rouſe the latent ſpark of 
Equality, which had been ſmothered for upwards 
of a century. Succeſs, in part, crowned their 
endeavours, and Treaſon, for ſome time, ba- 
niſhed Order and Induſtry. But the inhabitants 
of the north ſoon ſaw through the deluſion, 
and found, that in graſping the ſhadow, they 
had loſt the ſubſtance. The number of the diſaf- 
fected gradually decreaſed, and they returned to 
their manufactures and trade, convinced that 
from them alone, they could derive wealth and 
happineſs: But if diſaffection ſtill exiſts among 
them, it can only ariſe from their religious inca- 
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ride; which ar Ubten will tend to remove + 
diſcontent; will then vaniſh, and the people pay 
2 willing obedience to the Government, which 
| beſtows on them ſo many bleſlings. 
Such would be the influence of a Union, on 
the religious diſtinctions, which now diſtract the 
four provinces. Commerce and Manufactures 
would ſoon baniſh Superſtition! and Ignorance, 
and the ſpirit of Rapine and Diſorder, be ſuc- 
ceeded by the peaceful habits of Content and 
Induſtry. A proper ſenſe of moral obligation 
vould follow, and difference of opinion on mat - 
ters of Faith, be forgotten, in the _— o_ 
all ranks would experience, © 
1 have thus; my Lord, confidered. het im- 
portant queſtion of the Union, in its influence 
on tlie Legiſlation, the Commerce, and the 
Rehigion of the ſiſter country. Actuated by no 
motive, but a wiſh to further her intereſt and 
happineſs, T hatt reviewed it on each of theſe. 
points, without perſonal reference, even to its 
moſt zealous oppoſers. It is for meaſures, not 
men, that 1 contend; and I truſt, the argu- 
ments 1 have adduced, will ſatisfy you, that 
until ſhe wholly unites with Great Britain, Ireland 
never can be proſperous, great, or happy. 
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